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WHERE'S THE MONEY COMING FROM? 


The concerted hard look at American education in 1958 packed enough wallop to buckle 
school walls. Some thousands of man-hours went into commissions and studies. Some millions 
of words went into surveys and reports. Boiled down to a last, pure drop of wisdom, this 
one conclusion stands out in neon-red: better education is going to cost more money and 
some way must be found to pay the bill. 





@ In Kansas, the Wichita Eagle put it this way: “Property taxes are going to climb and 
climb unless new sources of revenue are found - sales tax, income tax, wheelage tax, etc. 
If property taxes go up, they will be so crushing as to be destructive." 





@ Professor Walter Heller, University of Minnesota department of economics, warns that 
Minnesota may have to choose between a state sales tax or substandard schools. 





@ In Colorado, some legislators are considering a plan to skim a percentage from newly 
legalized bingo games and raffles to bolster the state's public school aid program. 








@ @ The board of public education in Pittsburgh has declared schools must have more money 


r face financial disaster. It suggested four possibilities: raise property taxes, in- 
stitute a wage tax, increase the assessed value of real estate, or get more state funds. 


@ If a bill proposed by the Arizona Education Association is adopted by the state leg- 
islature, it will necessitate a constitutional amendment revising the present system of al- 
lotting school aid on the basis of average daily attendance. The bill would allow shifting 
to the state treasury about $21,000,000 of annual school costs now borne by owners of real 
property in school districts. 





@ In North Carolina, a Tar Heel state study commission has proposed a $10 million state- 
financed "incentive fund" to encourage localities to contribute more money to public schools. 
Counties would obtain the funds on a matching basis, with ability to pay determining the 
amount the counties would chip in. 





@ And in Chicago, a tentative budget of more than $254 million for 1959-60 raises the 
tax rate to just one cent below the legal limit. 








A participant in a student quiz of educators at NAM's meeting in New York last 
week asked: "What's the solution to (school) financial problems?" From Supt. 
Forrest E. Conner of St. Paul, he got this answer; "To condemn schools to local 
support is to condemn youngsters of the United States to second class education." 
Pointing to "billions of dollars" spent on roads, defense, and "the challenge of 
technology," he added: "Education, too, must have federal tax resources." 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


Final touches are being given a comprehensive and interpretative study of Pennsyl- 
vania schools as they are today and might be in the future. The report, more than a 
year in the making by a committee of 15 set up by the Penn- 
. as sylvania State Education Association's Executive Council, 
will be made public December 29. According to advance in- 
formation, it will lay down a realistic program from kinder- 
o> ; garten through college and provide a realistic basis for 
state legislation. 





The report, according to Committee Chairman G. Baker 
Thompson, superintendent of schools of Delaware County, will 
show that basically public education in the state is "sound." 
However, Mr. Thompson adds, "future needs, if we are going to 
meet our responsibilities, are staggering. Growth in popula- 
tion is overwhelming and we are committed to educate all the 
children through high school." 
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G. Baker Thompson Mr. Thompson said: "We will need a much more diversified 

offering. Our curriculum must be broader. We know the world of tomorrow will be a 


bewildering, challenging world. It will take a lot of education to meet that chal- 
lenge." 





Details of the report are not yet available, but here are some of the general out- 
lines as set forth by Mr. Thompson. 





"We will need many more modern tools for the classroom teacher. It is silly to 
expect teachers to use the tools of 25 years ago when in industry - and life = the 
most modern tools that can be found are in use. 





"Foreign language teaching is weak and science and math programs are not what they 
should be. In these latter two fields, we need more diversification. 





"A track system might be adopted. We believe that in any school we should think 
in terms of five groups: accelerated, advanced, middle, near middle, and special. 





“We are drastically in need of reorganization of school districts. All our ef- 
forts should be devoted toward seeing that districts are large enough to do a real 
job and to take care of individual differences and ability. 





"We are critical of the programs to prepare teachers in a good many cases. A very 
close look must be taken at our teacher training programs. 





"We should stress the importance of research. Education is under a great handi- 
cap because regular and specific sums of money have not been allotted to study our 
problems and prove the things we believe." 





ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, PHILANTHROPIST 


To support himself while attending classes at New York's City College, Archibald 
Williams worked as an elevator operator from 5 p.m. until midnight, seven days a 
week. He studied between trips. 





That was years ago. Mr. Williams graduated from college in 1926 at the age of 39. 
For 29 years he taught in New York City schools, mostly in Harlem. Recently, 71 and 
ailing, Mr. Williams decided to return to his native Barbados. Before he left, how- 
ever, he gave $2,000 to City College for the purchase of library books and $1,000 to 
Public School 194, where he had taught for 15 years, for the same purpose. "I wish 
it could have been more," he said. "I got very fond of those children at P.S. 19h. 
And if it weren't for City College, I might still be operating an elevator." 








CHICAGO FIRE SHOCKS NATION INTO ACTION 


Spurred by last week's disastrous Chicago fire, third worst in the nation's school 
history, city officials and educators from coast to coast have begun a cellar-to-roof 
inspection of their schools. 





In New York, where there have been 117 fires in city schools so far this year, 
most of them attributed to vandals, 200 fire companies began searching for fire haz- 
ards in the 1500 public, private, and parochial schools. At the request of the Mayor, 


all schools will be asked to arrange for daily fire inspections by teachers or other 
school personnel. 





In Boston, in addition to an investigation (already underway before the Chicago 
disaster) of fire hazards in schools, the fire department has called for enactment 
of a uniform fire code. Boston, reportedly, is the only major city in the nation 
without such a code. 


Chicago has speeded up its school-by-school inspection, while in Detroit worried 
officials discussed plans for modernizing schools, many of them built 50 years ago, 
before the city even had a building code. 





In Washington, De. C., an almost immediate school-by-school check found eight non- 
public schools to be fire hazards. A Kentucky newspaper told the story of one city 
school built 35 years ago to accommodate 250 pupils. Today, within the same walls, 
are crowded 5/71 pupils. Flooring and stairways are oil-soaked; the two-story build- 
ing has no fire escape. 





Highlighting discussion of safety factors in editorial reaction were comments on 
the "virtually 100% safe single-story type" of school building. Said the’ Los Angeles 
Evening Mirror News: "We have a lot of plus factors on the side of school safety 
here. Modern school construction in this area has stressed the one-story school plant." 











Available at the NEA National Commission on Safety Education is a 30-point check- 
list of questions parents and other citizens may ask concerning the safety of schools 
in their own neighborhoods. 





EDUCATIONAL TV? AID NOT TRADE, SAY CAL TEACHERS 


The California Teachers Association State Council of Education this week condemned 
educational television as a substitute for teachers and in a formal statement urged 
reappraisal of the teacher load in California schools. 





CTA state secretary, Arthur F. Corey, cited Compton Junior College as an example 
of television substitution, not supplementation, for teachers. At Compton, he said, 
"there is no certificated teacher regularly present. . .and student-teacher consulta- 
tion is possible only. . .in an out-of-class appointment." On the other hand, the 
California Taxpayers Association, Mr. Corey said, uses a "unique" argument for the 
excellence of the program. They contend "the lecturer, not actually being present in 
the room at all, cannot be interrupted by questions from the class." They summed up 
their argument in The Tax Digest: "It can readily be seen that savings in certifi- 
cated salaries alone more than compensate for the original outlay of the program." 








Mr. Corey said CTA's legislative counsel agrees that attendance in such classes can- 
not be approved by the state for ADA apportionments. CTA has asked that the state de- 
partment of education make it clear that the Compton program cannot be approved for 
state apportionment purposes. They asked, also, that the University of California 
study the program to determine whether credit can ve given and that the Western Col- 
lege Association determine whether it should extend recognition to such programs 
through accreditation. 











The problem of college admissions for seniors from closed southern 

schools is now “squarely up to the colleges," according to Raymond G. 
Wilson of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
accrediting agency for the schools of Virginia and other southern 

states. The association met in Louisville last week. @ 








Mr. Wilson, executive secretary of the association's Commission on 
Secondary Schools, added that colleges would have to admit the seniors 
On the basis of judgment as an individual rather than on the school attended. In an 
interview with the New York Herald Tribune, Mr. Wilson said the closed schools are 
considered "temporarily inoperative." This, said the Tribune, is the phrase used 
when a school at Cameron, Louisiana, was blown away by Hurricane Audrey. 














Virginia private schools, contrary to expectations in some quarters, did not 
seek accreditation from the association during its Louisville meeting. 





"Russian Spoken Here" is a sign which might well be posted outside the Long 
Beach, California, City College. More than 300 persons are enrolled there in special 
adult division courses in the Russian language. A former Czarist army officer teaches 
conversational Russian and a graduate of the United States Army School of Language 
teaches reading. Classes are overcrowded and more teachers are being sought. 





> Maryland schools are considering a departure from their regulations to permit 
children in communicable stages of mumps, chicken pox, and German measles to attend 
school. The move followed a ruling by the department of health in neighboring Penn- 
sylvania that the three contagious childhood diseases are no longer valid reasons 
for exclusion from school. 





> vu. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick has named 12 members of a 
National Advisory Committee which will assist in conducting intensive research into 
the more effective use of audio-visual materials. It is the first such committee to 
be named for any of the programs under the National Defense Education Act. The com- 
mittee will review research projects submitted by universities, colleges, school sys 
tems, state departments of education, and private non-profit organizations. 





The Illinois legislature will soon be asked to change the legal requirements 
for figuring the average daily attendance, upon which state aid is based. Under the 
present system, state aid is figured on the basis of ADA for the entire school year. 
Under a new plan, proposed by the School Problems Commission, the state aid would be 
computed on the basis of ADA for the best-attended six-month period. 





Polish-born Professor George Z. F. Bereday of Columbia University Teachers Col- 
lege, last week told 500 Iowa educators that many nations which once looked down 
their noses at new educational approaches are now scrapping old ideas in favor of 
principles pioneered in this country. ‘In particular, he said, educators around the 
world are taking a closer look at the American theory that every person should be edu- 
cated. His talk coincided with reports that the British government has approved a 
five-year, $750 million program to introduce American-type high schools throughout 
the country. To provide the teachers needed in the new high schools, training col- 
leges are to be increased by 50 percent. 
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